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AN OBSERVATION ON THE STYLE OF S. LUKE 
By Jambs Hardy Ropes 

THE language and style of the Gospel of Luke and the Book of 
Acts have been the subject of many investigations from various 
points of view. The unity of authorship of the two books has been 
argued and demonstrated from their common internal characteristics. 
Similarly the unity of style in the Gospel has been used to prove that it 
is not an expansion of the gospel used by Marcion in the second century, 
but rather the original which he mutilated. In the Acts the language 
of the so-called " we-sections " has been studied in order to show that 
it does not differ in character from that of the surrounding masses of 
the book. Furthermore, in pursuance of the suggestion contained in 
Paul's description of his companion Luke as " the beloved physician " 
{Col. 4, 14), the vocabulary of the writer has been searched, and with 
success, for words used by ancient medical writers. In general it has 
been recognized that in style and language Luke and Acts come nearer 
to the literary standard of the time than does any other of the 
Evangelists or the Apostle Paul. 1 

On the other side; the Semitic influence in the language and style 
has been studied, and the Hebraisms have been found to be rather 
more abundant than in the other Gospels. In view of the marks of a 
superior Greek style which the books show this is surprising, and the 
cause has been variously explained. In the narratives and canticles of 
the first three chapters the phenomenon is especially manifest, and here 



1 Instructive because proceeding from a student of classical literature are the 
remarks of E. Norden, Die aiitikt Kumtprosa, pp. 480-492, on the style of Luke. 
Unfortunately, however, he has adopted his Greifswald colleague Gercke's highly 
improbable theory of the sources of the Book of Acts. 
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some have held, with doubtful right, that it points to a Semitic original 
from which these chapters were translated. Others have been unable 
to separate these chapters in this respect from the rest of the work, and 
have felt bound to ascribe the Hebraisms to Luke himself, in spite of 
his evidences of Greek literary training and his admitted Gentile birth. 
A holy style appropriate to holy subjects has sometimes been assumed 
to account for the glaring contrast between the secular style of the 
preface, Luke i, 1-4, and the narrative immediately following included 
in the rest of these chapters. This could be made plausible by the 
fact that the author's mind was rilled with the language of the Greek 
Old Testament, and one of the most competent students of the subject, 
G. Dalman, holds that the Semitic influence has come in wholly, or 
almost wholly, at second hand through the Septuagint, so that the 
Hebraisms should rather be termed "Greek-biblicisms" or "Septuagint- 
grecisms." 

It is evident that the answer to such questions as these is of much 
importance for the problems of the criticism of the books. An ade- 
quate account of Luke's language and style ought to be written with 
ample knowledge of the non-christian literature of the period, and 
especially of the rhetorical principles and habits of the most widely read 
writers. It would require also sufficient familiarity with Hebrew and 
Aramaic to determine the true character and weigh the significance of 
the Semitic element. Such a discussion still waits. 

In what follows I would call attention to a single point in Luke's use 
of language. The uniformity of his style is one of its striking charac- 
teristics. The similar phrases and identical words found at remote 
points in his great history have overwhelming force when massed in an 
argument for the unity of authorship, as has been frequently done and 
most fully by J. Friedrich (Das Lukasevangelium und die Apostelge- 
schichte Wcrke desselben Verfassers, 1890). But this uniformity, to 
which hitherto attention has been chiefly directed, is not stereotyped 
and mechanical. It is accompanied by great variety within the similar 
phrases, by a manifest fondness for change of expression, and by a 
notable copiousness of vocabulary in the terms used for things and 
actions often mentioned. 

This could be illustrated from every chapter. The following examples 
will serve to make it clear. 
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(1) The writer likes to vary his word in the same context For 
example : 

Lk. 20, 29 airidaviv SriKvoi. 

Lk. 20, 31 ov KarcXxr-ov t«'kvo koI avidavov. 

Acts 3, 1—8 avifiaivov, tlviroptvoficyiDV, tio-iceai, 1 ti<nj\8cv. 

So in Acts 10 and n, where the later chapter gives a report of the 
matters narrated in the earlier. Thus : 

Acts 10, 12 irovro to rirpavoSa koi ipircra rijt yrjt koi viTuva tov 
oipavov. 

Acts 11,6 to TtTpairoSa itjs yrjs Kal to Orjpux Kal to ipvtTa. Kal to 
TCTtivo rov oipavov. 

Acts IO, 14 OTt ovSivort lipayov irav koivov koi anadapTov. 
Acts 11,8 OTi koivov rj aKadaprov ouSototc tlvrjkBiv lit to oro/ia 
/tov. 5 

Acts 10, 16 Kal ti8vt avc\rjp.<p$r) to o*kcv09 cic tov oipavov. 
Acts 11,10 Kal avKTirdoSr) rrdXtv aVorro lit rbv oipavov. 

Acts 10, 20 iropivov crvv ovrols /xijotv Siaxptvo/Kvot (i.e. 'not hesi- 
tating'). 

Acts 11, 12 oweAfotv avTots /ttjSiv SiaxptvavTa ( i. e. ' making no 
discrimination'). 

(2) Similar expressions in distant contexts so often show variation 
that the habit must be deemed a trait of the writer's style. For 
example : 

Lk. 1, 8 KOTO to IBot. 

Lk. 2, 27 KOTO TO lldlO-p.lV0V TOV VOfiOV. 

Lk. 4, 16, Acts, 17, 2 Kara to tluOot (c. tfat.). 



1 It is noteworthy that in his effort to vary his word for ' enter ' Luke has been 
forced to use a compound of Uvai. This verb, uncompounded, is not found in 
the New Testament and scarcely in the Greek Old Testament; compounds are found, 
apart from one instance in the Epistle to the Hebrews, only in the writings of Luke, 
and there sparingly. 

1 Note that 11, 8 is not another statement of the fact mentioned in 10, 14, but a 
report of the same reply of l'eter to the voice of God which is just before given in 
different words. This increases the significance of the variation. 
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Lk. 9, 44 Otcr&t iipxit tit to <Sra ipJbv row; Xoyovs toutovj, 6 yap 
wot ktX. 

/jV/f 2, 14 ivwruraadt ra prjpara poo' oil yap <it iptlt vtroXa/i/3a- 
rerc ktX. 

■^ 3 l t 35 '""* wpoo-unrov rdcrrjt rijt y§*. 
^f/f 17, 26 iiri trmros irpoa-wttov rrjt y§«. 

w4l/T 2, II XaXovVrwy . . . Ta ptyaktia tou dcov. 
/^/f 10, 46 piyaXvvovruiv rbv 6t6v. 

Lk. I, 65 f. 8ttXaX«ro iraWa Ta prjpara ravra «at Idtvro . . . Iv 
Tg KapSia avrtav. 

Lk. 2, 19 *aWa crvvcrypa to. prjpara ravra owfiaXKovcra iv rj 
Kaphla avryt. 

Acts 2, 45 Kal to (crij/iora kcu rat inr apt tit iirlirpoxrKcv xal Supipi- 
(ov aura iratrii' KaoVrt dV rit xpilav 'fx"'* 

/ir/X 4, 34 ocroi yap ktijto/>« x<i>/>tW r) oixuav vtrrjpxov Itpipov rat 
Tipat rZ>v virpacrKopivtov . . . SuStocro Si tudory xa&m aV Tts xpiiav 

tt X €V. 

Acts 2, 47 ° 8* xvpiot irpoo-tri&ti rovt o-u^opivovt KaO' rjpipav. 

Acts 5, 14 pSXKov Hi irpooirlBivro rrurrciovrtt ru xvpiia irX-qOt) 
iyhputy re xai yvrauciv. 

y^f/f 6, 7 «ot 6 Xdyos tou 6tov ijviavtv, Kal InkrjQvviro 6 api$pJbt 
riv paSijruv iv 'Itpova-aKrjp <r<j>6&pa. 

Acts 11,21 jroXvs T€ dpiSpbt b irurrtvo-at irltrrpaj/tv iirl rbv Kvptov. 

Acts 12, 24 6 Si Xoyot tou Kvptov rjvfavtv <«u faXtylwcro. 

y/r/x 16, 5 xat iirtpuTO-tvov tu ipi$pu k<x$' tjpipav. 

Acts 17, 4 Koi Tim if auTui' ivitcOrjaav Kal TrpoaockijpwSrja-av T<p 
IlaijAui Koi ry StXa. 

w4f/!r 19, 20 ouruf Kara Kpdrot rov Kvpiov b Xoyos rfiiavtv Kal 
urxutv. 

Li. 24, 26 ovxt TauTa i&ti va&iiv rbv -xpurrov Kal ilcrtkBtlv at rriv 
Safav avrov. 

Acts 9, 20 iKrfpwrariv rbv Itjo-ovv on ovrot iariv b ulos tou Otov. 
Acts 9, 22 o-vvPi/2d£inv OTi OVTOS iorti' o xpurrot. 
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Acts 17, 3 vapaTtdifitvoi on rbv xpiorbv ihtx mB&v teat &vWTTjvax 
ix vaepmv xat on otrot forte o xpurrot, 6 Iryrov? ov cyui KorayycXXw 
v/iXf. 

j4</f 18, 5 &uifjua.pTvp6fiivos rots 'IovSatW <Tw« top ^WTOf "Ir/o-oOV. 

j4^/f 18, 28 iirihitKvvs Sta t£k ypa<f>u>v itvai rbv xpurrbv "IiprovV. 

^^/f 26, 23 a iratfijTot 6 xpioros. 

y^r/f 22, 3 wciraiScu/icyot Kara aKptjSiiav tov -rarpwov yopuov, £i;Aw- 
ttjs \mip\iov tov 0<ov. 

./frA 26, 5 xaro rijv axpi/forraTr/K axpurw rrjt r}/JHTipat dprja-Ktlas 
Vjjo-a Qapuraiot. 

ActS I, 23 OS CTTtKAl/oSj 'Iovoros. 
y^r/X 12, 12 rov ciriicaXov/icVov Mapicov. 
Acts 12, 25 rbv iiruc\rj6ivTa MapKOy. 
Acts 15, 37 top KaXovpitvov MaOKOf. 

These examples will, I think, be convincing, and they could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. We have here a mental trait of the writer, a mark 
of his taste. He likes to vary, and his variation shows a literary feeling 
and gives his writing a certain elegance. 1 

(3) If this is true it is perhaps not going too far to connect with this 
trait certain more substantial variations. Luke is fond of repeating his 
material. Thus Lk. 2*4, 44-53 and the use with differences of the 
same material in Acts 1, 1-12 ; the two lists of apostles in Lk. 6, 14 ff. 
and Acts 1,13; the three accounts of the conversion of Paul in Acts 
9, 22 and 26, with their notorious divergences of statement ; the repeti- 
tion of the Cornelius incident of Acts 10 with additions and changes in 
the report of chapter n; the repetition of Paul's speeches in Acts 22, 
3-5, 23, 6 and 26, 4-10 ; the repetition of Acts 22, 23-29 in the letter 
of Claudius Lysias, Acts 24, 26-30, with, as is sometimes alleged, offi- 



1 A good example of Luke's feeling for variety of form in a series is to be seen in 
Acts 2, 9-1 1, where the variations produce an agreeable suggestion of rhythm. 
ll&pdoi Kal M^Sot nal 'EXayMiVai, Kal at KaToucoDirtr rijn McffOTora/iiav, 'lovSalar r< 
*ol Karvaiontar, XUvtov Kal rijr 'Aria*, 4>pvylai> re Kal Ilaiupv\la», Afytnrror Kal 
Ttt pj/n) rijs Ai£i/ij$ rijt Kara Kvpr\m\v, Kal ol bait)iwvyTtt 'Pupatoi, 'lovSatol T< ical 
TparijXvTw, Kpfjrts itol 'Apaptt. The same thing is to be found in Aelian and Philo- 
stratus See \V. Schmid, Dcr Alticismus, III, 317, IV, 479, 524, where abundant 
illustrations from these authors are given. 
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cial misrepresentation of facts, — all these instances testify to his fond- 
ness for repetition, and nearly all to his tendency to vary even facts of 
some importance when rehearsing a story for the second time. 

Now the bearing of my observation is this. If this tendency to vary 
is a trait of Luke, these variations must not be used, as some of them 
often have been, as marks of written sources slavishly followed and 
worked up into a patchwork like the Hexateuch in the Old Testament. 
For instance, the shifting use of 'UpowraXyp. and 'UpocroXvim in Acts 
has been observed, and attempts made to use it as a criterion for the 
analysis into sources. In this particular case the attempts have failed, 
and probably the two forms owe their adoption to the changing fancy 
of the writer in each several instance. So of the two accounts of the 
" communism," and the three of Paul's conversion. Indeed, it ought 
to be said that it still remains to be proved that the writer of Acts used 
any written sources. The alleged (and in some quarters much vaunted) 
agreement of the makers of Quellcnscheidungcn as to the existence of 
certain rifts in the mass in which their picks and wedges can take hold, 
amounts in Acts 1-14 to scarcely more than the rather obvious fact 
that these chapters contain several blocks of more or less connected 
narratives. Whether any of these blocks had ever been in written form 
before is a fundamental problem to which the analyzers usually have no 
leisure to address themselves. And in Acts 15-28 the agreement in 
the analysis is really an agreement as to which of the statements are 
historically trustworthy, and which not. The point which I have tried 
to make in this article, if well taken, makes the work of analysis some- 
what less hopeful. Variation of expression in Luke and Acts, at any 
rate when of a certain kind, indicates rather unity than diversity of 
authorship. Nor, it may be added, do such discrepancies show the 
untrustworthiness of the statements of the writer. They have neither 
the one significance nor the other, but are merely a part of his mode of 
writing history, introduced in order to avoid a monotonous uniformity. 

On the interpretation of one important passage, too, this observation 
seems to me to throw some light. I refer to Lk. 1, 4, Iva. imyvys vipl 
5v (toTijxvflijs X.6ya>v ryv ainpdXitav. This is often made to mean 
' know the certainty, or trustworthiness, of the accounts which thou hast 
received.' So Zahn, EinUitung in das Neue Testament, II, p. 360, 
says that Theophilus is to be led to a conviction " von der Zuverlassig- 
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keit der Reden, von welchen er Kunde bekommen hatte." But twice 
in Acts (21, 34; 22, 30) the similar expression yvwwu to io-^aXc's is 
used in the plain sense "gain sure and certain knowledge." In view of 
Luke's fondness for varying his phrase it seems justifiable to interpret 
Lk. 1, 4 by these later passages as meaning ' that thou mightest have 
sure and certain knowledge concerning those matters of which thou hast 
heard.' This suits the context better, for the mere repetition of the 
story by Luke would not convince of its trustworthiness, but can well 
be said to supply full and accurate knowledge of the matters treated. 
There is thus no explanation here of the mystery of the writer's supposed 
deep and subtle purpose in his work ; there is indeed no suggestion that 
there was any such mystery. 



